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There are several ways to narrow this gap. One is to increase funds for public alcohol education. Voluntary, self-initiated restraints, such as those advocated by the Caucus of Producers, Writers, and Directors and the Wine Institute, are a second approach. A third approach involves governmental legislation or regulation. This last approach, says Stanley Cohen, "requires a cohesive and realistic strategy. The odds are not attractive, but they are not impossible."
Wallack suggests two governmental policies that he sees as "a starting point for further discussion." The first is to withdraw the business tax deduction for advertising alcoholic beverages. An estimated $350 million of the $1 billion spent on alcohol advertising is now deducted from corporate taxes. Wallack's second suggestion is to levy a 10 percent tax on alcoholic beverage advertising to fund educational campaigns. This would be a way "to fund advertisements that show the other side of the alcoholic beverage story," he says.
Compared with the number of messages in the mass media that promote or glamorize drinking, an educational campaign can seem "a slim reed," in the words of Stanley Cohen. But an educational campaign does not have to act alone. Such campaigns can reinforce the many other forces in society that tend to moderate drinking. They can draw attention to laws that prohibit specific actions like drinking and driving. Or they can be a vehicle for some other way of preventing alcohol problems, such as individualized training. As part of a multifaceted program of prevention, educational campaigns can be both easier to get started and more effective once they are launched.